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THE SCHOOLHOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


CARROLL G. PEARSE 


Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(Bulletin University of Wisconsin) 

As a boy in the west I lived in the country; I attended the 
district school and after I was old enough and had been able to 
obtain a license to do so, I taught in a district school, and in 
the district school the people of the neighborhood in those days 
met many, many times in the course of the year. They came 
to me as chairman of the meetings and suggested gatherings 
for debating clubs, for spelling bees, for school exhibitions, for 
the exercises of the last day of the term, and there came also to 
the schools and spoke to the people the peripatetic lecturer on 
phrenology, the wandering astronomer with his telescope and 
his charts; there came the Republican campaign orator to make 
his appeal to his fellow partisans, and those whom he hoped 
to create as partisans. There also came the Democratic spell- 
binder to make his speech in the schoolhouse. And there came 
the representative of the granger and the green-backer, a leader 
of the Populists—and all this sort of doctrine was turned loose 
in the schools, permeating the atmosphere and creating an 
effuvium there from which the boys that went to school from 
day to day could hardly escape. To the schools also came the 
peripatetic Methodist preacher and preached the gospel accord- 
ing to his lights, and the Baptist preacher according to his 
lights, and the Christian minister according to his lights, and 
the Mormon attempted to convince them that the gospel as set 
forth in the Book of Mormon was the thing, and these people 
used the schoolhouse. And where there were trees, as there 
were frequently on the school ground, there were held some- 
times school picnics and sometimes the neighborhood picnics— 
places of gathering for the community. And as I remember, it 
was only after the towns began to grow, after schoolhouses 
became more important, that we had more schoolhouses, more 
rooms in them, and things began to get less neighborly and 
more formal; and this drove the people away from the use of 
the schoolhouse as a center. I take it that we are coming back, 
that this movement is a movement to restore to use this build- 
ing as a neighborhood center, the place which the people had a 
generation or two generations ago—the schoolhouse of the 
people. 
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HIGHER STANDARDS OF CITIZENSHIP MADE 
POSSIBLE BY RURAL RECREATION 
CENTERS * 


Rev. WALTER B. DiIcKINSON 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The growth of the social consciousness, the new ethical 
tests, the precedence of human life over property when the two 
interests come into conflict, the dominance of the question 
“is it right” over the question “does it pay,” the free mingling 
of the races, the vision of universal peace, all have been mightily 
at work setting up a new ideal of citizenship—an ideal founded 
primarily upon moral law and order but seeking to express itself 
in noble conduct and efficient service, and embodying the best 
religious instincts. The press, the schools, the churches having 
caught the glimpse of a real, dynamic altruism, have been creat- 
ing a demand for this higher type of citizenship. 

How shall it be attained? The rural recreation center may 
be a significant and powerful means in lifting the standard not 
only of a conception but of that which is more important, of 
the standard of actual living for all within its radius of influence. 
There are at least four ways in which such centers will tend to 
produce the higher type,— 


I. By increasing life’s satisfactions. 


The times are turbulent and tempestuous; industrial peace 
is remote; social unrest is immanent; nerve-destroying activities 
are rampant. In such a time, to build up centers of joy and 
contentment for the country people will go far toward steadying 
our national life and maintaining a reserve of normal thinkers. 


II. By developing life’s imaginations. 

So completely have the dreams of material success been 
fulfilled, so far surpassed are the expectations of the ancients, 
that there seems to be nothing left to imagine. For thousands, 
imagination has become either dead or very dim. This means 
there is no vision. The calling of the seer is past. The rural 


centers will help re-establish this essential of true living. 


.  * Abstract of address given at Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. June 7, 1912, Cleveland, Ohio 
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III. By developing individual initiative. 


At a time when a levelling process is reducing all to the 
monotony of uniformity and when the law of averages is being 
rigorously applied it is necessary, somewhere, to remove the 
brakes and give the individual a chance to express himself 
freely. 


IV. By proving the capacities of the group. 


The rural center will demonstrate what has long been 
taught, that “no man lives unto himself.” As the group 
prospers so will the individual. 


SOLVING THE RURAL RECREATION PROBLEM * 
GARLAND A. BRICKER 


Professor of Agricultural Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


The pioneer farmer enlisted the social instinct of his fellows 
in the struggle of subduing the wilderness and establishing 
himself and his children upon the land. There was little or no 
farm machinery in those days and the farmers were forced to 
the expediency of co-operation in their farm operations. Those 
were the days of the husking bees, the barn raisings, the plowing 
contests, the logrollings, the apple peelings, the house cleanings. 
In this way the larger farm tasks of the neighborhood were 
accomplished, without money, and the co-operative method 
afforded both hardy recreation and crude social enjoyment of 
the very kind and temper that a simple and sturdy pioneer folk 
required. Out of this system, which was developed from neces- 
sity, doubtless grew those other more strictly social functions 
of pioneer days that were not essentially concerned with the 
occupations of the community. These were the circular hunt, 
the “spellin’ skule,” the singing school, the taffy-pull, the 
sugaring-off, the barn dance, the barbecue, the camp meeting. 

The conditions that gave rise to these semi-occupational 
social affairs have ceased to exist, and their forms, as well as 
those other social occasions that were modeled after them, have 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Mesting, A the Playground and Recreation 


Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, 
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fallen into decay. Besides this, modern scientific methods of 
agriculture and labor-saving machinery enable us to dispense 
with the united and co-operative labor of our rural neighbors. 
Isolation begets solitude, and these are 
serious barriers to social enjoyment and 
recreation. The homestead system of the open country in 
America is apt to promote these conditions. The success of the 
pioneer farmer and the introduction of labor-saving machinery 
tend to augment the isolation of the farmer and his family. He 
is no longer dependent upon the help of his neighbors, and has, 
therefore, eliminated the community gatherings of his fathers. 
Thus he has cut off his family from the great source of social 
enjoyment and recreation of rural community life. For this 
seemingly heartless treatment of his family, the individual farmer 
is not culpable ; this condition has naturally followed in the wake 
of the evolution of modern life. He has not even spared himself 
as an individual. Day after day he goes forth to his fields alone 
with his horse and his machine. Only dumb brutes and rattling 
machines are his companions now, whereas his fathers were 
always surrounded by their fellows in all the larger undertakings 
of the farm, as cradling wheat, cutting corn, mowing hay or 
planting corn. 

The inventions and facilities of modern life do not always 
contribute to the solution of the rural recreation and social life 
problem. Before the existence and general circulation of the 
local newspaper, the people of rural districts were compelled 
to go to church, to the post office, or to some other “center,” if 
they desired to be informed of the news of the community. 
Doubtless the instinct of curiosity had much to do with getting 
out crowds on special occasions. Today the farmer gets his 
news through the local newspaper, which is delivered at his 
front gate, and he and his family stay at home. Even the social 
life that results from neighborhood calls is very seriously endan- 
gered by the rural telephone. It is so much more convenient 
to talk than to visit. 

A hard-working, industrious, and rather 
ote Sale seriously inclined people must first have 
an intelligent notion of recreation before they may be induced 
to make the necessary sacrifice in time, labor, and money for it. 
Of course, that type of pioneer farmer who believes that the 


Isolation 
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chief elements in his children’s development are work and sweat 
is almost extinct; but there still remain thousands of good, well- 
meaning tarmers who do not yet fully appreciate the value and 
the necessity of play for their little ones—and their older ones— 
nor that play and exercise are quite distinct from work. Too 
many are still apt to tell their sons and daughters that plenty 
of exercise may be obtained on the family woodpile or in the 
kitchen ; or that there is no greater fun in the world than gather- 
ing eggs. To this type, activities are meaningless unless they 
are productive of some economic value. It is this type of man 
who believes in educating his children in order to give them a 
start in life, and, in order to do this, sends them to school five 
days each week, but insists that on Saturdays they must work. 
He is not the one who will allow his sons and daughters to take 
one afternoon a week to attend the ball game. More Sunday 
baseball in rural communities is due to this cause than to any 
other. 

It is a curious fact that out in the open 
country, where land is plenty and cheap, 
there is practically none devoted to parks and public play- 
grounds. Even the rural baseball team must pay rent for the 
use of some pasture field. In too many districts the playground 
of the rural school consists of only a quarter acre or less of 
ground cut out of the corner of some man’s farm. The gym- 
nasium, the public library and reading room, and rooms equipped 
for games are almost unheard-of in the open country and small 
towns. Consequently, the rural barber shop, the livery stable, 
the grocery store, and the haymow get in their full quota of 
influence with the rural youth in the form of obscene pictures, 
questionable gossip, vulgar stories, bad literature, card games, 
and the like. Each rural township should have its public park 
and playground and community house. Certainly, all should 
be under the supervision of a properly constituted authority. 
After the popular rural mind is disposed 
to accept the doctrine of social enjoyment 
and play, and the people are willing to provide all the necessary 
facilities, it is not quite certain that there exists an adequate 
supply of appropriate means through which the social and recre- 
ational life of rural people may find true expression. To be sure, 
there are many games and amusements quite as indigenous to 


Provide Facilities 


Invent and Adapt 
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the country as to the city, but some of them are very tame 
affairs for the country child and his parents, while others, when 
removed from their city environments, partake of a questionable 
nature in the minds of rural people. In view of this fact there 
seems to be need for the invention and development of new 
forms of amusement distinctly rural. The old forms of rural 
amusement and entertainment may possibly be revived, modified 
to suit modern conditions, and thus become potent factors in the 
development of rural social life. Since they were developed 
under rural conditions, one may be justified in assuming that 
they still have a peculiar attraction. The old time spelling 
school, for example, if organized and conducted in harmony with 
modern conditions, has many valuable elements. It not only 
afforded our fathers and mothers a means for developing good 
spellers, but it furnished an avenue for the expression of pioneer 
social life. As an institution, it enlisted the social instinct and 
afforded the means for its development; through it, the interest 
of the whole country-side in the school was awakened, main- 
tained, and enlivened; and by its continuance were undoubtedly 
developed social, intellectual, political, and moral leadership, 
which, for lack of such an institution, might have remained 
permanently dormant. There is no good reason why the spelling 
school may not be resuscitated and modified to suit modern rural 
conditions ; why it may not be invested with its former attributes, 
and others added, so that the knowledge, the interest, and the 
sympathy of the rural youth in matters of agricultural and rural 
life generally may be greatly enhanced. 

Prompted by the foregoing views, the Ohio Association for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Education and Rural Life has 
undertaken to collect, modify, and revive many of the most 
promising of these old-fashioned methods for the expression of 
rural social life. Beginning this year, it is attempting to re- 
establish the spelling contest and to win for it a vital place in 
rural community life. So far, the efforts of the Association 
have met with satisfactory success. The centralized school, the 

country church and the rural park are 
The Centralized institutions which may be used in this rural 
School 

recreation movement. 

The rural school of one or two generations ago enrolled 
from forty to seventy-five pupils; today, thousands of these 
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schools enroll less than ten. The great rural exodus of the past 
two decades is responsible for this condition. In these small 
schools there are not a sufficient number of pupils of nearly the 
same age to play organized games. The children are therefore 
forced to such imitative plays as keeping house, jumping, rabbit, 
horse,—games in which possibly no difference of opinion ever 
arises, the settlement of which might give opportunity for the 
application of moral precepts and examples. On the other hand, 
the big boy or girl of the school often monopolizes all the fun 
and benefits. 

Attention has already been called to the smallness of the 
rural school playgrounds. Of course, for the number of children 
represented at many of these schools, the size of the playground 
is ample; but any school that has not sufficient number of pupils 
to utilize at least one acre of ground should be abandoned. 
In the new centralized school scores of children of various ages 
are brought together, and each child, no matter what his age, 
has his playfellows. Organized games, as black-man, prisoner’s 
base, fox-and-geese, tug-of-war, basketball, tennis, baseball, 
football, and similar games may be played, that not only stir the 
blood of the youth and excite his spirit to achievement, but call 
forth sacrifice, defense of the right, justice, and fair play. The 
playgrounds of these new schools usually consist of from two to 
five acres of ground and afford ample space for the games of all 
the children of the school without crowding them. Besides, 
these grounds are frequently utilized for picnic purposes and 
other outdoor occasions by the adult population of the com- 
munity. 

The awakened country church that is be- 
The Awakened ginning to realize its responsibility as the 
Co Seem social servant of the community is offering 
a most acceptable solution to the rural social and recreational 
problem by providing definite facilities under the leadership of 
the pastor. Playgrounds, gymnasiums, reading rooms, and 
social organizations are provided and maintained by the church. 

The old Licking Church, which has now passed its one 
hundred and eighteenth anniversary, is the best example of the 
social rural church that I know. This church is located in the 
open country near a cross-roads about ten miles south-west of 
Newark, Ohio. It is surrounded by fertile farms and the people 
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of the community are prosperous. Under the leadership of a 
live, socially inclined, hard-working and progressive pastor, the 
church has provided means for an active social life for the 
people of the community in the winter time, and for outdoor 
recreation during the summer. Besides the usual church activ- 
ities among the adults and the young people, such as men’s 
clubs, the ladies’ aid, and the young people’s society, the pastor 
has organized a triangular club, that has for its object the 
three-fold development of its members in mind, might, and 
morals. A lecture course is conducted during the winter 
months. In the summer months a spacious playground is pro- 
vided where the people gather to play croquet, tennis, basketball, 
and baseball. The preacher, who was a professional baseball 
player in his younger days, is the captain of the Licking Base- 
ball Nine. Last summer this minister and his wife camped out 
for two weeks with eighteen of the young farm people on the 
banks of Buckeye Lake. 
iti saemiiiaeeail “Tf there be a place in this world that can 
lay an undisputed claim to being rural if not 
obscure, I firmly believe it is my native township of Etna. And 
yet the clouds float over it in beautiful colors, the stars come out 
joyfully, the dew falls, the corn ripens, and the sun shines sweetly 
there.” * Over a half century ago, the founder of the small 
village, which is located in the middle of the township, set apart 
a plot of ground 280 feet square, which was to have been used 
for a courthouse site. But these plans never matured, and 
consequently the “commons”—as the town square has long been 
called—has been used as a common playground and recreation 
and social center by the people of the town and township for 
several generations. This park is beautifully planted with shade 
trees, and summer benches and an elevated platform are located 
in the most convenient and shady places. Games of various 
kinds are in evidence. A baseball diamond has always been a 
part of the equipment and the town of Etna has always boasted 


* Schaff, Morris: “Etna and Kirkersville,” p. 7, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
Boston, 1905. Thousands of obscure rural communities are rich in historical events, 
customs, and traditions. Nothing can do more to stamp a community with an individual 
character, and foster an appreciation for a locality in the minds of its people, than the 
collection and publication of these materials into permanent form by an authentic local 
historian. General Schaff has done this for the rural communities that form the title of 
his book, and has thereby given us a specific and splendid illustration of how this work 


may be done. 
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of one of the best teams of junior ball players in Ohio. Picnics, 
church socials, political meetings, band concerts, Fourth-of-July 
celebrations, church services, and other meetings are held on 
the commons, and the people of Etna and the surrounding 
country take great pride and interest in this little but typical 
rural park and playground. 

In many parts of the country, the rural people are providing 
playgrounds as a part of the home plant. In this way the 
farmer’s dooryard becomes a recreational center for his family, 
and for such of its friends as are invited to share this phase of 
rural hospitality. But we can never hope that these private 
playgrounds will fulfill the mission of the larger and more demo- 
cratic public playgrounds. On this account, we must look to 
the larger social institutions of the community to supply the 
needs. The new social rural church, the modern centralized 
school, and the community commons or park are the institutional 
factors at work in the solution of the rural problem. 


PLAY AND RECREATION IN OUR COUNTRY LIFE* 


Kenyon L. BuTTERFIELD 
President Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Massachusetts 


Rural recreation on the whole is inadequate yet it is not 
easy to say just how it compares with urban recreation with 
regard to the actual relative participation. In the country there 
is an absence of certain showy elements without which city 
recreation would be better. In the country, too, there is not 
the same need of recreation from the standpoint of physical 
welfare, but a greater need from the moral and mental stand- 
point. The work of the farm is sufficiently varied but the life 
is monotonous. The farmer’s individualism works out in his 
play as well as in his business and it is therefore not so easy 
to organize permanent forms of recreative activities in the 
country as in the city. 

This very fact makes it important that recreation should 
be in its character and organization thoroughly native. We 
should be cautious about introducing the recreations of other 
rural peoples. They may be just as foreign to the needs 


* Abstract of article in the May issue of Rural Manhood 
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HEALTH AND RECREATION SURVEYS 


and habits and likes and dislikes of our farming people as are 
many of the recreations of the city. 

But in addition high-class but low cost entertainments must 
be brought in from the outside. The fundamental thing is the 
influence of recreation on character. We do not want to fence 
off the farm people by themselves. Somehow facilities for 
motion pictures, entertaining and instructive lectures, and 
really high-class music must be made available. 

While we desire a greater degree of organization in our 
rural recreation, we must not be so enamored of it that we 
smother spontaneity. The countryman is an individualist. Let 
him use his power of initiative and his love for individualistic 
expression in the creation of community recreation. At the 
same time one of the best results to be expected is the breaking 
down of that excessive individuality which has been the bane of 
sO many attempts to develop community life and secure organ- 
ized action among our farm people. 

In rural recreation we should use existing agencies so 
far as possible, without multiplying organizations. The school 
with its playground, the church, the grange, can well increase 
their recreation activities. They all have their social aspects, 
they all have specific educational and character-building ends. 
They are apt to have adult sanction and to bring together the 
play lives of young and old as is not possible in the city. The 
Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A. are most effective federating 
influences. The agricultural fair may well be a genuine farm 
festival. The agricultural colleges ought to do their part in 
solving this whole recreation problem. 


HEALTH AND RECREATION SURVEYS * 
Joun Brown, Jr., M.D. 


Secretary of the Physical eo. of the International Committee of the 
. C. A., New York City 


During the two or three days of the survey 
the various committees secure statistics and 
information regarding the different places included in the 
survey. here possible this is done by personal investigation 


The Plan 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 6, 1912 
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by the entire committee or by subdividing the committee and 
assigning special work to different members. Each committee 
then gathers together its material and draws up a report 
together with its recommendations to be submitted to the 
meeting of all those participating in the survey. The final 
meeting is emphasized as the important feature of the survey. 
All the committeemen and others interested are urged to attend. 
The chairman of each committee reads the report of his com- 
mittee stating the actual conditions found regarding the special 
phase which the committee has to investigate. Wherever pos- 
sible statistics are presented in graphic form on charts 22” x 28” 
in size, these being placed upon the walls about the room in 
which the meeting is held. Following the presentation of all 
the reports each committee presents its recommendations. These 
recommendations are discussed separately and acted upon by 
the meeting. In most instances a permanent committee has 
been appointed at this meeting to decide upon the best method 
of dealing with the most important recommendations. 
In one survey each committee was charged 
oe oud with the responsibility of bringing its 
sadist d recommendations to the attention of those 
most concerned in putting them into operation. In another, the 
chairmen of the various committees were elected a committee 
to plan for future meetings of those interested in improving 
some of the conditions discovered. The definite results follow- 
ing the survey are largely dependent upon the manner in which 
the work of the committee is conserved. While the survey 
itself may take but a few days, the program of work which will 
grow out of it may cover a number of years. The complete 
story of one of these surveys together with other material 
relating to rural health and recreation may be found in the 
May number of Rural Manhood. 

The surveys in which the best results have been secured 
have occupied not more than three full days between the time 
of the “set up” meeting and the closing meeting. We have 
found it easier to enlist men in larger number for a short quick 
study covering only a few days than to secure the same amount 
of time and effort spread out over a longer period. This is in 
line with the experience of short financial campaigns. Enthu- 
siasm is more readily aroused and a greater impression is made 
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because of the concentration of the interest of the community 
on the matter of health and recreation. The school board, 
teachers and scholars are interested not only by the survey but 
also by the play demonstration. 

In Dutchess County, New York, as a re- 
Play Days é 

sult of the survey, a school athletic league 
was formed in which ninety per cent of the boys over sixty 
pounds in weight in twenty-three different schools will partici- 
pate in the events. In this same county the play demonstra- 
tions have created a demand for “play days” in which the school 
children from adjoining sections may come together, the four 
county school commissioners each planning the details for their 
respective territories, and the county secretary co-operating in 
directing the activities. In one school where the older boys 
formerly spent the recess period in “pitching on the younger 
boys” they now enjoy playing group games together. 

The interest in the school work is further 
Physical increased by the medical examinations made 
Examinations 

by the local staff of physicians to demon- 
strate the need of careful attention to the physical condition of 
the scholars. 

These surveys together with other studies indicate that the 
need for such examinations is just as great in rural communities 
as in large cities. In one rural community in which 36 children 
of the fifth and sixth grades were examined, 17 were defective 
in nose and throat, 16 in teeth, and 15 in vision. Only 8 of the 
36 were normal; 4 were defective in all three points, 15 in two 
points and gin one. This examination was conducted by three 
local physicians and a dentist by consent of the school board and 
under the direction of the Committee on Schools in connection 
with the survey. When these results of the examination were 
charted and presented in graphic form at the final meeting, the 
following recommendation prepared by the School Committee 
was unanimously adopted: “We recommend that a medical 
examination of the school pupils be arranged for at stated 
periods not less than once per school year, such examinations 
to be entirely voluntary and not to be made against the wishes 
of parents and guardians, and in each case the parents or guard- 
ians to be notified of the result of the examination, which shall 
be the only action taken by the school officials.” ° 
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This is a concrete illustration of the manner in which the 
resident forces were aroused and became the redemption forces, 
not by scientific statement of a problem and its solution, but 
by giving these local committeemen a definite task to perform. 
This fundamental principle cannot be emphasized too strongly 
in rural work. Only as the local consciousness is awakened to 
its needs and led to make inquiry regarding the manner in 
which the community itself can meet them, will there be any 
permanent good accomplished. Furthermore, the leadership of 
the community must be trained to solve its own problems. 

During my two years of study of rural 
Absence of conditions, I have been impressed by the 
Play Spirit 
marked absence of a real play spirit in 


those schools in which there is a lot of sickly, sentimental love 
making, a low moral tone prevailing generally. The develop- 
ment of proper play and games will do much in making for 
wholesome relations between boys and girls. 

In a western town of 1600 inhabitants, the 
A Program survey committee on public recreation, 
amusements, playgrounds and bathing, after a careful study 


made the following recommendations: 


1. That we heartily endorse the action taken by the city 
council relative to the tax levy to provide a city park and would 
further recommend that the site chosen be located as near the 
center of town as possible and that playground facilities be kept 
in mind; that when such site is selected it be properly equipped 
with practical play courts for children and adults of the entire 
community. 

2. That the public school ground be made more of as a 
community play center. That in order to make it available, the 
yard be leveled and that tennis courts, playground ball diamond, 
take-off board and jumping pit be installed so that it may be 
used by children and adults at other than school hours. 

3. That in connection with some of the community affairs 
play festivals be introduced, looking toward the establishment 
of a community or county play day or festival. 

4. That business men’s play clubs be effected for recrea- 
tional purposes such as twilight ball, volley ball and bowling 
on the green. 
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5. That public shower baths be installed in the basement 
of the public library and that we look toward the building of a 
cement public swimming pool to the rear of the public library 
or at such central point as might be selected for such purpose 
and that they use a portion of the basement of the library as a 
dressing room and that the shower baths be used in connection. 

6. That pictures of a wholesome nature be exhibited at 
the moving picture show and that the matter of ventilation be 
considered. 

7. That the city ordinances regarding the presence of 
minors in pool and billiard halls and that regarding profanity 
in public places be posted in each pool and billiard hall. 

In many rural communities professional- 
Robbing the ism, Sunday ball, saloon control and com- 
— mercialism are robbing the play life of the 
people of all that is uplifting and educational. The forces 
which must elevate the plane upon which the play and 
athletic life shall be conducted are resident in each locality. Not 
until the consciousness of this leadership is aroused to the 
potency of play can there be any permanent improvement. The 
future leaders in rural life should be educated and qualified for 
a proper administration of this phase of community life through 
instruction in academic institutions, agricultural colleges, normal 
training schools, seminaries and high schools. 

The best element in any community should influence the 
recreation of its young people. Emphasis has been placed upon 
the utilization of the school buildings and grounds as a com- 
munity center not only for the scholars but for adults after 
school hours and during vacation. The grounds have been 
leveled, increased and equipped; shower baths have been in- 
stalled, outdoor swimming pools constructed, supervisors em- 
ployed and play days organized. In a number of instances the 
survey has led to a request from the school commissioners to 
demonstrate play games and calisthenics at teachers’ institutes 
and to present the opportunity of the teacher in promoting the 
physical welfare of the scholars. 

While the study of statistics and of the churches and Sunday 
schools has not a definite and close relation to recreation, still 
it throws interesting side lights on the problem. This was 
very noticeable in a small town where a study of the criminal 
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records was a true but sad commentary on the lack of a whole- 
some play life. 

; In the majority of rural towns the church is 
ant Spey not actively interested in recreation and one 
of the chief objects of a survey is to bring the men of the com- 
munity to appreciate the splendid opportunity for service in 
moulding character through recreation properly supervised. 

After such a survey one is not so apt to hear the oft-quoted 
opinion, “Well, the place is as good as any other and in fact 
I think it is just a little better than most places of its size.” Men 
have come to believe there are some things to be done and it 
is up to them to get together and do them. They have realized 
the value of health and recreation from a social, moral, economic 
and religious standpoint and are planning to think more about 
these things in the home, school and government. They have 
sunk politics, creed, traditional differences and petty quarrels in 
a common endeavor to perform some common tasks. 


PLAN FOLLOWED IN THE RECREATION SURVEY 
Joun Brown, Jr., M.D. 


Secretary of the Physical Department of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, New York City 


Immediately following the general description of the survey, 
the chairmen of each committee gather their associates in differ- 
ent parts of the room and the outline for the work of each com- 
mittee is carefully discussed and the method of securing the 
required information decided upon; also the place and hour of 
next committee meeting. The time of meeting for the various 
committees during the two or three days of the survey is 
adjusted so that they will not conflict and so that the directors 
of the survey may meet with as many committees as possible. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SURVEY 
It is not a church, school, Y. M. C. A., grange or political affair; and 
yet while not definitely related to any particular organization it is for the 


good of all. 
Every man should be interested and participate, giving as much time 


as possible because of the short time in which the survey is made. 
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In addition to the report each committee must present definite recom- 
mendations for the improvement of conditions discovered. 

Report and recommendations must be in writing. 

The recommendations furnish the basis for a definite program of work 
for the community betterment. 


A general outline of the survey is then given and the com- 
mittees appointed,—every man present being placed on a com- 
mittee. 

It is very important to secure the co-operation of a good 
man as chairman of the meeting and other leading men who 
will act as chairmen for the following committees :—statistics, 
schools, public recreation, community hygiene, sex hygiene, 
churches and Sunday schools. 

From the names of these committees it will be inferred that 
recreation is only a part of a larger survey. Increasingly we are 
realizing that recreation is not a separate unrelated problem 
confined to the children and youth, but that it is a community 
problem with which the home, school, church and all organiza- 
tions must deal, not apart from, but in connection with all other 
problems. 


THE ORGANIZER OF RURAL RECREATION * 
Henry S. Curtis, Px#.D. 


Lecturer on Recreation Subjects, Olivet, Michigan 


A survey of the resources of the country 
Facilities cannot fail to show that it abounds in facilities 
Plentiful 

for recreation in the shape of driving, riding, 
walking, hunting, fishing, camping, and games. The most casual 
glance will show also that these facilities are largely unutilized. 
This can only mean that the need of the country is not for play 
equipment but for play leadership. It is a splendid thing to 
have such a rural recreation centc~ as Tamalpais. Such centers 
are needed and will come in many communities; but it must not 
be thought that such a center can solve the country’s essential 
problem. It may well serve the purpose that a church edifice 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 7, 1912 
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does to a parish, but in the one case, as in the other, most of the 
vital work will have to be done outside of it. 

There is no question that the existing agencies 
A Special in the community might do much more for the 
Organizer 

social and recreational life than they are 
doing; but these agencies are largely indifferent at present, and 
each of them has its own work, which usually seems to it sufficient. 
In time we may expect that this indifference to so vital a problem 
of the social welfare will disappear, and that the work may be so 
adjusted that the rural pastor, the teacher, the superintendent of the 
county schools, and the county secretary of the Y. M. C. A. can give 
more time to the social and recreational life, put even with such a 
change a special organizer will still be needed. 
The tasks that might naturally fall to such an 
official will not be easy, they will call for a 
superior person,—especially in the beginning. It will be quite 
impossible for him to do alone the things that need to be done, and 
no small part of his work should be in training the other agencies 
to co-operate. Perhaps the best beginning that he could make would 
be to organize in his township, through the co-operation of the 
agricultural college and such other agencies as are available, a 
League for Rural Progress, by federating the various social forces 
of the township. The measures that are promoted might then 
emanate from this league, which would thus be a social agency of 
the first order in itself, able to carry out a constructive program. 
The next task of this official might well be to organize at each rural 
school, so far as possible, a School Improvement Association, that 
would meet at certain times, hold debates, socials, and entertain- 
ments. In connection with a consolidated school, a rural school, or 
the grange, he might well organize a farmers’ institute, for both the 
men and the women, and a lecture course or general Chautauqua, 
running through the year, with moving pictures on certain evenings. 
At the rural schools he should start games that are appropriate for 
use in the farming community, as well as at school. If well done, 
this should lead to the playing of tennis, volley ball and croquet 
at the farm homes whenever the leisure time could be found, and 
to at least one play festival a year given by the schools on a special 
holiday set aside for the purpose. He should be scout master for 
the township and organize drills and an annual encampment. 
By state law the recreation organizer should have the inspection 
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of all public resorts and public dances in his territory and should be 
required to give a written report of conditions at each resort. These 
resorts and dances are probably in as great need of supervision as 
the dances and resorts of the city, and such inspection under a 
competent and honest official should lead to many improvements. 
Perhaps his most important function would be as an organizer 

of recreation in the community at large, the starting of clubs of 
various kinds for social and athletic purposes, the promoting of 
entertainments and play festivals, and, in general, seeing that the 
recreational resources of his township are realized and made use 
of, and that the population does not suffer socially from their iso- 
lation. The township supervisor of recreation might properly 
enough be independent and he might also be an assistant to the 
county superintendent of schools or a county superintendent of 
recreation. 

As to the size of the parish of the play organ- 
The Size of izer in the country, our present political 

organization gives clear indications. Efficiency 
in the play movement undoubtedly calls for an organization that cor- 
responds to each political unit, as each section has its social and 
recreational needs, as much as it has its educational needs. This would 
mean an organization and an organizer for each township, village, 
county, state, and for the nation. The ultimate unit in the rural organi- 
zation of play will be the school district, but here the organization 
will have to be largely voluntary through the school and the church 
with the general assistance of the director of recreation for the 
township. As the school district will not feel able to pay a special 
person for the purpose, the township is probably the smallest unit 
that might employ a director of play. It is in many ways an 
admirable unit of organization. It is large enough to bring people 
together who do not see each other every day, and so to give variety 
to discourse, and make possible the selection of friends in accord- 
ance with tastes. It is not too large for the director to visit every 
part of it, to understand thoroughly its recreational possibilities, 
and to know all the people. The people also can meet together at 
some central point without travel which is a hardship. None of 
these things could be true if the county were selected as the unit. 
The township is large enough to support a director of recreation. 
Of course it will not think so at first, but a section that can afford 
to spend ten thousand dollars a year on the schools, in order to 
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learn how to live, might well afford to spend a thousand or two on 
the actual living after school days are over. 
If this work is to be begun, it will need to be 
started from private funds. The country 
communities are too conservative to take the 
initiative in employing or supporting such an official, but I question 
if there is anywhere a more attractive opportunity for private benefi- 
cence. What better service could a philanthropist render to the 
country home of his childhood than to endow for it for a term of 
years such an official? It would be an experiment in which the 
whole country would take keen interest, and, if the right person 
were secured, it could not well fail to contribute powerfully to the 
solution of many vital problems of the rural community. 


Wanted: A 
Philanthropist 


CORN CLUBS * 
W. R. Hart 


Professor of Agricultural Education, Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
Play is self-centered and must be engaged in 
for the sake of the individual. It can never 
be done by delegation. Work on the other 
hand may be delegated. It often is egocentric, but not of necessity. 
Some work, indeed, must be done, but it is not essential that you 
or I as individuals do it. Much that is done by nearly all of us in 
the name of work need not be done. It was not essential that 
boys the country over should erect wireless telegraph apparatus 
as soon as the simpler facts about it became known, or, when the 
telephone first came into use, that neighbor boys should erect 
tin-can receivers connected by wire from old brooms, or that a 
semi-busy housewife should spend hours or days with a pyrography 
outfit, or that girls should busy themselves with the manufacture 
of pillow covers. All these things could have been done better and 
cheaper by other hands or by machinery, if the mere making of the 
things were the only consideration. This class of activities par- 
takes of the nature of both work and play. It is the broad twilight 
realm where work is not irksome and where play is not aimless. 


Play Not 
Delegated 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 8, 1912 
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It is the zone where the egoistic emotions of ease and pleasure 
become subordinate to the intellectual joy of achievement, an 
achievement containing the two important factors—the product and 
the process. 

The setting before the mind of a definite thing to be done 
accompanied by pleasurable activity in its accomplishment may be 
taken as a fundamental principle in the philosophy of the American 
Corn Club. For the purposes of this discussion it is desirable to 
use this expression in a generic sense. The corn club is but one type 
of the agricultural clubs that have come into existence in nearly 
every State in the Union. By no very violent stretch it may be 
applied to the garden work of many cities. More than a decade 
ago Ex-Governor Pingree made the cities of his State famous by 
stimulating the planting of potatoes in vacant city lots. Cleveland 
in recent years has been turning its unused and unsightly spots 
into blooming and productive gardens. New York and other cities 
are finding a new use for what were once dumping grounds. 

A few years ago 500 Nebraska boys engaged 
Thousands in a friendly contest of raising prize corn. 
matananted The numbers now run into the thousands. 
The most striking exhibit at the industrial exposition held in New 
Orleans a few years ago was an immense pyramid of corn. It was 
made from samples raised by the 3,000 members of the junior corn 
growers of Illinois. Only last year more than 10,000 boys and girls 
in Massachusetts were trying their hands at cultivating corn or 
potatoes. Between 40,000 and 50,000 boys in eight or ten of the 
Southern States taken together were engaged in a friendly corn- 
growing contest in 1910. California is planning a state-wide con- 
test for the near future. Oregon has started her young people in 
poultry husbandry. Georgia begins a friendly contest among the 
boys in the care of pigs. Last year Iowa sent a delegation of young 
prize-winning corn growers to Washington. They were accom- 
panied by a prize-winning bread maker, a twelve-year-old girl, the 
champion among 1,200 competitors. A number of Southern States 
sent similar delegations. Illinois and Massachusetts, perhaps a 
number of other States, will send such delegations this year. There 
is a mass of available facts similar to the foregoing. Further recital 
of them seems unnecessary. The most pertinent thing about them 
for you and me is not so much that they exist, but the more serious 
question, What do the facts mean? 
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In less than a decade, Corn Clubs and their kindred enterprises 
have spread over the entire country. Even now there is in process 
the formation of an international Garden City. The movement has 
some of the symptoms of a spasm. It has sprung into being in 
remote parts of the country simultaneously. It usually responds 
to the suggestive touch of some leader who often conceives it as a 
means to some end. Only the merest touch is needed to break the 
rock, and pent up fountains of interest and enthusiasm issue which 
were undreamed-of. Leaders are often overwhelmed for want of 
helpers. Scientific knowledge and expert ability are in constant 
demand by those in charge. Fortunate are those promoters of the 
work who have first-hand experience with farm life. Thrice for- 
tunate are they if they can add to experience scientific knowledge. 
Herein the colleges of agriculture have found a new function. 

In the effort to get into touch with this club 
State College of work in various States, letters of inquiry were 
Sqn sent to State departments of education. In 
practically all cases, the inquiry was referred to the State College 
of Agriculture. The boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs have given 
these serviceable institutions a new voice and a new avenue of 
approach to the people. May it not be that the two or three hundred 
thousand children now in these agricultural clubs form a sort of 
inarticulate voice asking for the message these colleges can give? 
May it not be that these agricultural clubs are an expression of 
heart hunger for humanized nature? Corn is a highly civilized 
grass. As a thing to be manipulated and modified by human 
cunning, it is infinitely more educative than the well laundered 
specimens of its remote kinsfolk in a prize herbarium. Are these 
thousands of children yielding to the lure of the soil to no purpose? 
Or, is it, perhaps, a hitherto unrecognized impulse to obey the 
primal command to subdue the earth and have dominion over the 
living creatures? What significant words these are for our times! 
“Subdue and have dominion,” not in the sense of slavish toil, not 
under the dark pall of ignorance, not as a condemnation to a life of 
drudgery and want, but, in the light of knowledge, guided by the 
laws of nature, and working in harmony with the creative plan. 
This is what makes the soil sublime and the culture of animals and 
plants divine. May not these children be preparing the way for 
a new version of the story of Eden? 
In the new Eden the pair may not be sent from the garden with 
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a curse. They will be equipped with a knowledge of the laws of 
life, apprised of the divine plan of creation, and endowed with the 
spirit of service in return for the joy of living and carrying forward 
the Creator’s work, and be told to go forth to love, to achieve, to 
serve, and to forward the work begun by the Master Builder. 
The thought that one is using the forces of nature robs work 
of its drudgery. This makes it akin to play. The work of the 
corn club is primarily a play of the intellect upon natural laws. The 
fact of being in the club arouses emulation. The winner enjoys both 
a feeling of superiority and a sense that the achievement was worth 
the effort. The loser is never wholly defeated because his effort 
never goes unrewarded. The club stimulates community of effort. 
It draws the attention of the young to distant workers with common 
interest and aims. The contest broadens the sympathies and en- 
gages both the body and the mind. The chief design of the club 
is to give the boy such mastery over the forces of nature that he 
may not become their slave. It is to teach him that the earth and 
the fullness thereof are his; that subduing the earth to the service 
of his fellows is a greater victory than subjecting man to the service 
of himself. It is to teach him to make the earth more fruitful and 
himself more useful. 
The plans of organization and management of 
A Potato Club ‘ 
the various sorts of clubs are without uni- 
formity. Perhaps they should remain so. In Massachusetts the 
work started in the form of a potato club. The College sent an 
invitation to the boys and girls of Hampshire County to join a 
potato club. The invitation was read to the children by their 
teachers. Those who wished to join were promised five seed 
potatoes free, on condition that the children write letters asking for 
the potatoes, and agreeing to plant, cultivate and dig the crop with- 
out help. Those in charge of the enterprise looked for 40 or 50 
letters in response to the invitation. There were over 600. As a 
means of encouragement, exhibits were held and premiums awarded 
at local fairs. More than 130 towns are represented in the mem- 
bership of nearly 14,000 in the clubs, which this year are conducted 
in connection with the Agricultural College. The work of the 
College consists chiefly in sending seeds and literature, and holding 
conferences with school officials, teachers, patrons, and children. 
The local management is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
schools. Local societies such as granges, woman’s clubs, civic 
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leagues, Y. M. C. A. organizations, and agricultural societies 
co-operate with the schools. The State legislature has just granted 
a bounty of $200.00 to each of the thirty-two agricultural societies 
in the State for the promotion of this work. The New England 
Fairs Association has adopted a standard premium list for the 
guidance of local societies in their juvenile divisions. The Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College has just secured the services of one 
of the leading school superintendents of the State, who will devote 
his entire time to the promotion and more efficient organization 
of the work. 

The work above referred to has special reference to simple 
home garden work. A more pretentious enterprise has also been 
started. A goodly number of boys have entered the Junior Corn 
Growers’ Club. Members of this club are required to take charge 
of at least one fourth of an acre of corn. Those who undertake 
the growing of an entire acre may compete for the following 
prizes: First, a free trip to Washington, D. C. Second, a three 
days’ visit to the New England Corn Show, in Boston. Third, a 
free week at Farmers’ Week, at the Agricultural College at 
Amherst. 
site The following rules have been prescribed for 

the guidance of individuals in this contest: 

1. Members must have passed the sixth grade and must not 
be over eighteen years old on the first day of January of the year 
they enter a contest for prizes. 

2. Each contestant in the corn club must raise at least one 
fourth of an acre. 

3. Each contestant in the potato club must raise at least one 
eighth of an acre. 

4. Each contestant must do all the work except in case of 
younger boys who are not strong enough to plow properly, in which 
cases the heavy work may be hired. 

5. Each contestant must keep a record of all work done and 
write a short history of it. 

6. Each member must make three reports: one after the 
planting, one after the last cultivation, and one after the crop is 
harvested. 

7. An account must be kept, showing the cost of the enter- 
prise. This will include labor, seed, fertilizer, and spraying 
materials. 
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Scale of prices: Rent of land, $8.00 per acre; each horse, 
1oc. per hour; boy under 15 years old, 1oc. per hour; boy over 15 
years old, 15c. per hour; man, 20c. per hour; stable manure, $5.00 
per cord. These prices will be considered the same for all members 
in estimating profits. 

8. Prizes will be awarded on the following basis: Corn 
Prizes, water free, 30 per cent; profit, 30 per cent; 10-ear sample, 
20 per cent; written report, 20 per cent. 

Potato Prizes, marketable tubers, 20 per cent; profit, 20 per 
cent; per cent of starch, 20 per cent; written report, 20 per cent; 
best half bushel, 20 per cent. 

9g. A half bushel sample of potatoes must be sent to the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College on or before October 15th. A 10-ear 
sample of corn must be sent on or before November Ist. 

10. In measuring the tracts all corn and potatoes must be 
excluded from the count, whose tops or stalks grow less than 18 
inches from the boundary line. 

11. But one entry will be allowed to each contestant. 

12. An honor roll will be kept at the College and a certificate 
of honor will be given to the five members whose projects show 
the largest net profits. 

13. Those who plant one half acre of potatoes or one acre of 
corn may enter the contest for a free trip to Washington, D. C. 

Each member is required to file the following application 


properly filled out: 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL CLUBS 
Application 
I hereby make application to enter the Junior ...............00eeeee 


Growers’ Club and agree to obey the rules of the Club to which I belong and 
abide by the decision of the Board of Judges who shall make the final 


awards. 
I agree to cultivate ...... ere on the farm owned by 


and located in the town of 


Approval of Parent or Guardian 


I hereby give my entire approval to the above application. 


I am ...... years old. 
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These rules are in substantial agreement with the rules govern- 
ing the corn clubs of the States in the south under the direction of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Similar rules are 
in effect in Illinois and other States. 

In Kansas the club work is being tied up with the Boy Scout 
movement. 

In closing this brief summary of the growth, aims, meaning, 
and methods of the corn club it needs to be borne in mind that the 
game is not all work nor is the goal all profit in dollars and cents. 
In this great corn game there is enough of rivalry to give it zest, 
enough of foresight to give the keenest intellect employment, enough 
of interested activity to produce a sound body, enough of social 
intercourse to give a broadening civic interest, and enough of 
economic value to produce a self-reliant and self-directing citizen- 
ship—a citizenship that can see in recreation, not a mode of life, 
but a momentary respite, a citizenship that can go to its daily tasks 
with a heart lightened by the joy born of the ability to achieve. 


CONTESTS IN GARDENING * 
THoMaAs CURLEY 


Massachusetts Civic League, Boston, Massachusetts 


What can be done to reach the rural and semi-rural com- 
munity through the home garden for the purpose of interesting 
children in play and recreation? For the movement in Waltham 
our chief inspiration came from a lady in Cleveland. We are 
spreading the movement now over into the rural sections of Massa- 
chusetts. I am supposed to be a playground missionary, yet half 
my calls for help to organize movements in recreation come from 
people who have got so far as to see the value of home gardens in 
the life of the child. I want to say that with us in Massachusetts 
gardens form one of the easiest methods of approach to the semi- 
rural community. After gardens are started we find interest in 
other activities easily aroused,—the people are carried along by 
their sympathies to see how children working in gardens need also 
some organized form of play. 

* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 8, 1912 
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Waltham is a city of 25,000, where we have 
Through the developed the interest in home gardens among 
Garden to the ‘ 
Picatensl 12,000 to 15,000 children. Here we used the 

apparent means of the garden, in order to lead 
them over into a recreation field, and in seven years we have been 
able to do it. Three years ago we developed public sentiment to 
the point where it was possible to have a teacher employed in the 
public schools to teach gardening. We went to the homes, through 
the children got parents interested not only in the gardens, but in 
the public schools, as they had never been before. It is a city of 
working people who are willing to do anything for their children. 
Out of this movement have grown supervised playgrounds during 
the vacation months. 

Every community contains some soul who has 
ye the the time and interest for such work as this. 

' oo Go to him and tell him the ultimate meaning 

of such a movement. You will thus sow seed which I have found 
will blossom into really active work. And besides the reaction of 
the child, the education of the child, you are developing a beautiful 
town. This is a democracy, and all civic beauty will be the beauty 
surrounding our homes. The people should have their zsthetic sense 
developed. The playground people, I fear, do not realize that while 
the real aim is through play to develop the moral sense, there is 
another sense quite as important—that is, the esthetic sense. 
Develop it through bringing people into contact with nature, the 
mother of all. When a person gets to be sixty he does not engage 
in active play. The only sense he has then to fall back upon is the 
zsthetic sense. If it is left out of the education of the child, is life 
worth while? 


FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK AND COUNTY 
SCHOOL FAIRS IN VIRGINIA * 
T. S. SETTLE 


State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Richmond, Virginia 
A few years ago the United States Department of Agriculture 
looked over the State to find a wide awake, successful Virginia 
farmer to act as State demonstrator. The department soon found 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual rgd of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 8, 1912 
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him in the person of Mr. T. O. Sandy. It is largely through Mr. 
Sandy’s ability that the work has succeeded so well. Mr. Sandy 
goes to a county, meets the county board of supervisors (the 
county tax-levying body in Virginia), tells them that if they will 
appoint a successful farmer of that county, of whom he approves, 
as county demonstrator, the department will pay one half this 
demonstrator’s salary. Over forty of the one hundred counties of 
Virginia have accepted this offer, and have demonstrators at work. 

These demonstrators, after being thoroughly trained by Mr. 
Sandy with the aid of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, induce 
as many of their fellow countymen as they can to take small areas 
of land, and cultivate some crop in an intensive way, following the 
most approved methods. The farmers like this plan and many 
thousands of them are learning by actual experiment on their own 
farms how to make more money on smaller farms and at the same 
time increase the fertility of the soil. 

One of the most important departments of the farm demon- 

stration work is the boys’ corn club. The county demonstrator 
gets into a buggy with the county superintendent of schools, and 
they go from school to school inducing as many of the school boys 
as possible to rent, usually from their fathers, an acre of ground, 
and raise a corn crop upon it under the direction of the county 
demonstrator. Public spirited citizens of the county gladly offer 
valuable prizes for the largest yield, best ten ears, the greatest net 
profit. The results have been most encouraging. Some of the boys 
have raised as much as 168 bushels per acre, while a large per- 
centage of them raise over 100 bushels per acre. In this way 
several thousand Virginia boys are taught every year modern 
methods of farming, and also that farming is very profitable when 
done properly. 
Nor have the girls been neglected. The 
department has also appointed a State demon- 
strator for the girls’ work. The counties have selected county 
demonstrators. Tomato clubs have been organized among the 
school girls, in the same way that the corn clubs have been organ- 
ized among the boys. Each girl raises one tenth of an acre of 
tomatoes; the county demonstrator teaches her how to prepare 
the soil, work the crop, gather, can and market the ripe tomatoes. 

But valuable as these corn clubs and tomato clubs are, they 
have one weakness; such a small percentage of the school children 
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can do this work. The State board of education believes that every 
Virginia country school child should engage in some form of agri- 
culture, industrial or domestic work that will better fit him for 
living in his particular environment. The county school fair 
attempts to produce this result. 

The county school fair has another equally great value. It is 
a big factor in the recreational life of the country people, and the 
annual rally day of the county public schools. Let me describe 
one of the many of these fairs, held in Virginia last October, and 
you will see how it serves these two main purposes. 

About nine o’clock in the morning the people 
. ~— d of the county began to pour into the county 
a seat where the school fair was to be held. 
They traveled in carriages, in buggies, on horseback, in road-wagons, 
and afoot. They came from every section of the county—from 
the small towns, from the cross roads, from the most out-of-the-way 
places; they came from the homes of the rich and the homes of 
the poor; for their children were competing for some of the prizes 
that were to be awarded, and they were also to march in the big 
school children’s parade with the other pupils of their school. 
Nothing will come nearer to bringing out father, mother, sister, 
and brother than the knowledge that the children of the household 
are to take part in some public exercises. The children were there, 
of course. They came in large groups, often by schools, bedecked 
with their school colors, waving school banners, giving their school 
yells and singing their school songs. It was the gala day for the 
county public schools, and even so early in the morning the holiday 
spirit was in the air. 

By ten o’clock, between 3,000 and 4,000 people had assembled 
at the school fair exhibit hall. The entrance to this hall was then 
thrown open, and this vast throng of people surged in. Their eyes 
fell upon a unique exhibit—different from anything they had ever 
seen at any other fair. Near the entrance was a long table loaded 
down with loaves of bread, biscuit, jellies, pickles, canned peaches, 
pears, and tomatoes. On another table was the domestic art exhibit 
—shirtwaists, aprons, handkerchiefs, embroidered centerpieces, sofa 
pillow covers, rag rugs, and a large group of dolls tastefully dressed 
in the latest fashion by the school children of the primary classes ; 
even the hobble skirt was in evidence. On another table was the 
flower and nature study exhibit—ferns, chrysanthemums, gera- 
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niums, dahlias, and collections of wild flowers. Farther down the 
hall was the table containing the agricultural exhibit. On this table 
were piled ears of corn, ears of popcorn, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes and black-eye peas. In a corner was the manual 
training exhibit containing bookcases, writing tables, picture frames, 
brooms, farm rakes, axe handles, shuck door-mats, baskets and 
rabbit “gums.” 

Nor had the literary work of the school been neglected. 
A large space was occupied by this department; on a table were 
a number of carefully prepared compositions. They were not upon 
such abstract subjects as “Intellect,” “Faith,” “Patience,” but dealt 
with concrete practical themes, such as “Good Roads,” “The Value 
of Scientific Methods of Farming,” “How to Make a Country Home 
Comfortable and Attractive,” “The Cause and Prevention of Con- 
sumption,” “The House Fly a Menace to Health.” There were 
also numerous specimens of writing and drawing, and the walls of 
one side of the hall were decorated with skilfully drawn maps of 
the county and the State. 

And remember that all the exhibits were prepared by the school 
children of the county. 

After viewing the exhibit, the large crowd gathered in the 
courthouse yard, and listened to two short addresses, delivered 
from the courthouse steps. One of the speakers was a repre- 
sentative of the farm demonstration work in Virginia. He told 
his large audience that Virginia needed more and better farmers, 
and explained to them how they could make more money 
on smaller farms by adopting modern methods of farming. The 
other speaker was a representative of the State department of 
public instruction. He spoke of the need for better schools in Vir- 
ginia and the necessity of adapting the school curriculum to the 
lives of the people and the needs of the community. 

Next an old-fashioned spelling match was held. Each school 
was represented by its best spellers, and the rivalry was very keen. 

After luncheon-hour came the most interesting and imposing 
feature of the day’s program—the school fair parade. All of the 
school children of the county were formed in line of march, 
grouped by individual schools and school districts. Each school 
was led by its teachers. All the pupils of the school were wearing 
the school colors, many were carrying pennants, and floating high 
above their heads was a large banner bearing the name of the 
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individual school. Some of these names were unusual, to say the 
least. The immense parade of over a thousand school children, 
led by a local brass band, waving their banners and pennants, sing- 
ing their school songs, and giving school yells, marched through the 
streets of the usually quiet country town. It was the most inspir- 
ing sight that could be witnessed—this happy, buoyant army of the 
future men and women of a great commonwealth. 

The parade then returned to the courthouse steps, where the 
prizes were announced and awarded. The assembly then turned 
to the athletic field (the local race-track), where the best 
athletes of each school contested in the 100-yard dash, the 220- 
yard dash, the high jump, the baseball throw, and the relay race. 

After this the crowd dispersed, and the people went back 
to their homes better and happier for having touched elbows 
with thousands of their fellow countymen, and many realized 
fully for the first time what a large enterprise the public school 
system of a county is, and what an increased power for useful- 
ness it may become. 

The county school fair movement began in a modest way 
in Campbell County, Virginia, in 1908. Its value was so ap- 
parent that it has grown from year to year until in I9II, 25 
of the 100 counties held these fairs, over ten thousand country 
school children competed for the various prizes, over $7,000 
worth of prizes were awarded, and between 30,000 and 40,000 
country people attended them and enjoyed the exercises. The 
State board of education is laying stress upon this work. In the 
fall of this year about 50 counties will hold these school fairs. 


ATHLETICS FOR COUNTRY DISTRICTS * 
A. C. Hurp 


County Secretary of the Windsor County Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, White River Junction, Vermont 


Owing to the fact that a county secretary 
Conditions of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
oe has so many activities for which he is held 
responsible naturally, we are giving only a portion of our time 
to play. In our particular county we are holding this year the 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting 4 — Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 8, 
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seventh play festival. I believe we are the only section of New 
England that holds a play festival. The work we undertake 
leads up to these festivals. In Vermont we must learn to be 
neighborly and have tried to make athletics contribute to neigh- 
borliness. In the twenty-five schools we have worked with in 
five years, the superintendents and principals were out of sym- 
pathy. While we have brought some of these men to see the 
value of athletics, they are still not too cordial in their co-opera- 
tion. We have found that the best way to work is through the 
schools. Some men who have come from other communities 
have been more ready to co-operate in play leadership and 
organized athletics. In towns of 1000 and 1500 baseball teams 
were found, but there was no supervision, or if there was super- 
vision, it was of the wrong kind. 

At first we found no athletics outside of baseball, and not 
a single baseball team worthy the name. Outside the schools 
there have been many baseball teams developing in recent years. 
There were occasional so-called field days when money was 
offered.in prizes, a condition conducive to placing athletics in the 
control of the wrong kind of men. Frequently, after these small 
meets I would find the people in the hotel drinking, and often 
damaging property to such an extent that they had to appear in 
the county court next day. So we found things at a low 
standard. 
It has been our purpose to try to arouse 
local sentiment against that sort of thing 
and to have more attention paid to supervision of play and 
athletics, to see that leadership is developed. Some school 
principals and teachers have co-operated from year to year and 
have been helped to see their responsibilities, where five years 
ago they felt they had no time for anything outside the school 
room. There are many who still retain that attitude; still there 
has come a marked change in the community where some man 
who has athletic ability has been led to realize his responsibility 
to the town. We have not expert supervision in the county, 
but play meets have been held through the efforts of volunteer 
leaders. There have been eight meets and play festivals. Medals 
have been offered and in some sections only ribbons. As a 
result seven other meets not under our supervision have dropped 
the habit of money prizes and have asked us to provide super- 
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vision and to send in coaches to help get the fellows into shape, 
and where we have been refused we have not been satisfied 
with that but have sat on the fence in order to make sure of the 
conditions that existed. Then we would present the conditions 
in our conferences with teachers and others. Gradually teachers 
have been brought to show some sympathy. 

We have given talks on health, sanitation and physical 
training. During the five years play demonstrations have been 
given at all the schools except two or three in thirty townships 
in which there are 254 teachers. Probably 150 of these rooms 
are now visited by our leaders or assistants. The teacher or 
principal has permitted us to give these demonstrations which 
are always, if possible, given in the presence of the teacher. 
Often the teacher has not been interested and would not watch 
the games and so our purpose has not been accomplished. 
This year we have followed the plan of having high school boys 
and girls on hand every time a play demonstration was given 
and have put up the responsibility to these high school boys and 
girls to go out into the rural districts and teach games. From 
this we have had quite a response, especially among the older 
girls. Perhaps half a dozen times we have addressed every 
school conference held in that part of the State. This has 
resulted in having the school in some cases appropriate a little 
money for playground purposes. Recently some school children 
raised thirty dollars for apparatus. Last year we got the high 
schools to purchase volley ball equipment for ten or twelve high 
schools. This year they have put in a good many sets of volley 
ball equipment into the grammar schools as well. 

The winter season has not been neglected. 
We urge the people to get outdoors, snow- 
shoeing, skating, coasting, skiing. In some cases hills have been 
fixed for coasting and the elderly people have come out. In 
other cases halls have been hired for play and the elderly people 
have come. Basketball has been left out in winter because we 
had no good places to play indoors. We have flooded certain 
parks and organized ice hockey teams. In two places in the 
school rooms the benches were removed so we could demonstrate 
games. There the teachers were of course obliged to be present. 
Sometimes we have had Dartmouth College boys come in and 
help. This has won some co-operation among the teachers that 
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we had not been able to secure otherwise. This year we have 
been able to get up considerable interest in the athletic badge 
test. We have always kept this goal in mind,—to make 
athletics contribute to the development of character. 

Our play festivals contribute to every phase of life in the 
county. We appeal to the farmers and members of fishing 
clubs by putting in a bait and fly casting tournament, to the 
hunting clubs by putting in shooting contests. There is folk 
dancing for the girls, and pageantry. We work through such 
leaders as we can interest and organize from volunteer service. 


RECREATIONAL RESOURCES OF A RURAL 
COMMUNITY * 


R. K. ATKINSON 


Director of Mashashimuet Park and Social Center, Sag Harbor, New York 


The work in which I am engaged is in a 
A City Problem town of 3,700 people. About the only busi- 
with Few to Solve It ness that can be classified as rural will be 

found in the activities of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred apple growers and chicken raisers. One factory 
employs about a thousand people. It is a city problem with all 
the difficulties of a small number of people trying to deal with 
a city problem. About a year ago the opportunity was offered 
me to go to work it out as a demonstration of a theory I have 
held for the last two years, namely that a recreation program 
effectively carried out offers a solution for the whole social 
problem. A friend of mine says, “If you touch the social ques 
tion, it is a circle.” The rural worker says, “When people learn 
to play together, they learn to co-operate in selling their apples.” 
The evolution has been from the playground for little children 
in the city, evening: recreation centers, athletics, recreation in 
rural communities, and now we are coming to feel the thing is 
bigger even than recreation. One year of this work has been 
really little more than a survey. 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual aw ig of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 8, 1912 
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I find the first of the destructive forces are 
Destructive the petty jealousies that exist between fami- 
— lies b f feud in the past, eithe 

ies because of some feud in past, either 
through business or social differences. They are there and must 
be taken into account. The second is the church. I have never 
been in a small community either as pastor, social worker or 
citizen that I have not found rivalry between churches that is 
deadening. Two churches that have learned to stand together 
in harmony mean more for the unity of Christendom than all the 
resolutions that have been passed and work that has been done 
in the matter of religious unity. Nobody is more loyal to the 
church than I am, but church unity is certainly in the future. 
I believe the recreation movement may help it on. The third 
is politics. The two parties turn each other out every year, for 
they are blessed with an election every single spring. The 
fourth is the school. The best paid teachers get only $60 a 
month, and beginners get $50 for ten months in the year. If 
they make good they go on to a better position after one year, 
and if they don’t make good we don’t want them and they pass 
on anyway. It is a constant stream. In the high school are 
about sixty scholars. There is no vocational training. Fifth, 
we must consider health. We are so situated that we have 
natural drainage and so no provision is made. Although the 
health bulletin shows our town to be a very healthy one, yet the 
amount of tuberculosis is all out of proportion, and no one seems 
to care about health as a social matter. The sixth problem is 
housing. 

The industrial questions I shall not enter 
One Year's upon. We saw all the problems and said, 
— “Can some recreational plan make the 
people forget their family differences, unify the church, sub- 
merge political differences, reconcile the foreign elements? Is 
there an educational propaganda that can be carried on in a 
community of this kind?” From a playground standpoint we 
have had a tremendously successful year. The children knew 
nothing about games or storytelling. One child had never heard 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” Family recreation beats anything 
that the playground can do. We are making the playground 
standards the work of the community. We attempt to teach 
games the people can play at home and at family picnics. For 
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indoor work we have had the Borough House at our disposal, 
and have conducted gymnasium classes six days and six nights. 
We have had eighteen different classes meeting twice a week 
with approximately one-fifth of the children. We have con- 
trolled the only decent dance hall in town. These people have 
had to conform to our standards. Girls are going to dance. 
Dancing is to the girl what baseball is to the boy. It is the 
biggest social force we have when we direct it right. We also 
had classes in English for foreigners. 

As a recreation effort it has been a success. Is it going to 
solve the whole social problem of the town? That remains to 
be seen. 


DISCUSSIONS OF THE RECREATIONAL RESOURCES 
OF RURAL COMMUNITIES * 


Last year we had a large corn-growing con- 
test, ending with a corn show. Playground 
apparatus was put in the building, so that the children could 
have a good time and be safely cared for, while the parents 
enjoyed the meetings and exhibits. Six churches got up a 
dinner for the boys who took part in the athletic contests, and 
the following week had their first union Thanksgiving service. 
We had a big husking bee, managed by good officials, a thing 
we had not heard of for years before. Sixty or seventy boys 
took part and husked four or five loads of corn for the farmers. 
Through the schools our approach was 
John Brown, Jr.,M.D. 2.5y. Teachers and superintendents almost 
unanimously wished us to continue our play demonstrations. 
Athletics teach the farm boy co-operation, 
team work, quickness and accuracy. Re- 
garding the value of athletics in rural communities, all men agree 
that the great lack in the lives of farmers is co-operation. The 
whole tendency of farm life is individualistic. I believe that the 
great thing that will revolutionize this tendency is rural athletics. 
The boy who does anything alone will continue the habit through 


A. C. Hurd 


F. E. Eastman 


* Discussion at the Sixth Annual Meeting A the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
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life. We have organized in the first year’s work in Lorain 
County, in Ohio, games in thirty-one Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Farm boys have said: “We have got to go to 
town for anything to do.” Athletic games have been organized 
under auspicious circumstances, and the farm boys there are 
finding it isn’t necessary to go to town to see the moving picture 
and the vaudeville shows. That has been demonstrated through- 
out our country. We have organized a baseball league and the 
members have to work hard to get the boys, but it is socializing 
them. We have field and track meets, tennis, winter sports, 
baseball. I believe rural athletics are going to regenerate the 
life of the rural community. This is the opportunity to develop 
the life, spiritually and physically, of the boy. The boy here- 
tofore has learned his athletics from men absolutely corrupt in 
morals. 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, is a town of 
about 2,400 inhabitants, located three miles 
from a mill center where there are 13,000 people, and connected 
with it by an electric railroad. Lancaster has three villages. 
On almost every evening and on Saturday it has been the custom 
of the young people to go to Clinton to patronize the pool room, 
the bowling alley, the moving picture show, but since the open- 
ing of the play center it has been quite a noticeable fact that 
instead of going to Clinton the young people have come to the 
gymnasium or the playground. 
1. It is not the auspices under which re- 
creational efforts are carried on that counts. 
It is the leader that counts. We have heard of certain min- 
isters in certain churches who are doing good recreation work. 
We know certain churches that are doing nothing. The differ- 
ence is in the leader. We know of certain schools so hide- 
bound that nothing can be done at present. Others have a fine 
educational work going on. The difference can be found in the 
teachers at the head of the schools. If you have a good teacher 
the work will go, whether under the auspices of church, school, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, or private philanthropy. 

2. Money must come from somewhere. You must have 
your leader. Somehow he must be paid. Sometimes it will be 
by private philanthropy, sometimes through taxation. 


Dudley H. Dorr 
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THE RURAL PAGEANT* 
Anna B. LILLy 


Clarion State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 


After introduction, a rapid description was given of each 
pageant given at the Clarion State Normal School at commence- 
ment. The main point brought out was that simplicity and 
inexpensiveness of the pageant are possible if only the mental 
effect upon the participants, and usually upon the spectators 
also, is accomplished. 

The pageant given by a school at commencement time should 
not be for the occasion only, but should be an accumulation of 
the year’s work in physical training, in literature, in English, 
and in all the branches that contribute to the success of such a 
production,—a crisis of the year’s study. 

Miss Lilly said, however, that in the first year of a physical 
education work it was justifiable to make the pageant an exhibi- 
tion as a means of popularizing the department in schools where 
the pupils are drawn from districts where no attention has been 
given to physical development and the pupils have been sent to 
the school by parents to whom education means merely studying 
from books. 


THE AMENIA FIELD DAY, 1912 
E. K. JorDan 


The Third Annual Amenia Field Day was 
held on Saturday, August 17th, on the 
Estate, Troutbeck, in the village of Leedsville, Town of Amenia, 
Dutchess County, New York. This was the third expression of 
what Dean Bailey has referred to as the “highly significant 
Amenia Movement.” The day’s events opened with a parade 
of decorated floats, automobiles, carriages and farm wagons, 
which, after a short tour through the surrounding country, 
ended at the broad meadow of Troutbeck, where before noon 


A Busy Day 


* Abstract of address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, Cleveland, Ohio, June 8, 1912 
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thousands of people had gathered and were enjoying themselves. 
During the afternoon there were athletic events, including 
novelty races for both boys and girls of all ages, trap shooting 
for the men, a hotly contested ball game, and in addition, on or 
near the central platform, folk dances by a group of young 
ladies from a neighboring State, Boy Scout contests and exhibi- 
tions by three troops from distant towns, a Punch and Judy 
Show, a ventriloquist and magician, a comedian, and a juggler. 
Nor did the crowd disperse or festivities cease at sundown. 
The village of Amenia was the scene of the activities of the 
evening. There was a band concert in the Public Square, a 
torch light procession, a ball in the Opera House. All these con- 
tributed to an enjoyable evening, which was concluded with 
fireworks. Intersperse between these events addresses by 
prominent speakers and the rousing music of a band, and you 
begin to get an idea of a lively scene. The enumeration of 
these items of the program, while it shows that the crowd was 
well entertained, instructed and amused, still gives no idea of 
the festive air which pervaded the whole day. The attendance 
has been variously estimated at from three to eight thousand, 
but when it is considered that the combined population of the 
three nearest villages is less than 1,000, it will be seen at once 
that this Field Day was what it was intended to be,—namely, 
a gathering of the whole countryside. 

But the significance of the Amenia Field 
Day lies deeper than the thousands that 
were present or the varied and excellent program that was 
presented. It lies in the purpose for which it was held and 
which in a measure it accomplished. This purpose may be said 
in a word to be: To establish in Amenia and to exemplify for 
others, free, healthful, beneficial community recreation. While 
this has often been tried out for the congested city community, 
the uniqueness of the Amenia Field Day lies in that it ministers 
to a distinctly rural country side. Prof. J. E. Spingarn has been 
the genius of the whole affair. The idea originated in his brain, 
it is held on his estate, and administered under his personal 
direction. And to him great credit is due, not merely for his 
generosity, which makes it all free, including admission, prizes 
and souvenirs, but for the contribution which his Field Day has 
made in the setting of new standards and ideals for rural recrea- 
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tion throughout the county. Professor Spingarn advocates the 
following Field Day principles: 


1. You have got to make the country 
Ms ae as attractive socially as the city if you want 
seiemead to keep the young on the farms. 


2. There’s a good deal of work in the country, but most of 
our boys and girls have forgotten how to play. 


3. Baseball is a splendid game, but it isn’t the only one. 
Every healthy boy should be interested in at least half a dozen 
others. Don’t merely watch others play games; play them 
yourself! 


4. You can’t drink strong drink and be an athlete. Get 
your boys interested in honest and healthy sports, and save 
them from drink and dissipation. 


5. Contests and competition are not the main thing. “The 
strong compete and grow stronger; the weak look on and grow 
weaker.” The main thing is play. Learn the great lesson that 
play is just as necessary for your sons as work. 


6. The community should help to run its own recreations. 
Its festivals should be not only for the people, but of and by 
the people. 


THE HESPERIA MOVEMENT 


The Hesperia Movement, organized in 1892 at Hesperia, 
Michigan, by the teachers and grangers of two counties, has 
done some remarkable rural work, which is being copied in 
many places. The first meeting, attended by 1800 people, dis- 
cussed phases of nearly all the elements of home, school, and 
rural life, broken by the dinner and supper hours which were 
one big picnic lunch. The subject, “Soil Fertility” was fol- 
lowed by “Mind Fertility”; “A Sanitary Kitchen” by “A Sani- 
tary School,” with music here and there throughout the pro-, 
gram. Since then the meetings have been held annually, to the 
interest and profit of the dwellers in both counties. 
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“In the name of God we dedicate this House to the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the community, in the cultivation of 
good will, in the enlargement of opportunity, for the broaden- 
ing of life.” In these words was dedicated Neighborhood 
House in Bennington Falls, Vermont, a most attractive house, 
well-lighted, neatly furnished, warm and cozy with rich red 
stage and window curtains. The building is truly a Neighbor- 
hood House, a symbol of the neighborliness of the village, the 
money contributed in large or small amounts, by young and 
old, each as he could, until the house when dedicated was free 
from debt. 

And yet this house grew from a seed sown years ago by a 
young woman, who, troubled by the lack of occupation and 
fun of the boys and girls in the streets of a small rural town, 
asked them into her home once a week for a social hour. Then 
she began to teach the girls sewing and when the boys, too, 
wished something definite to do, they were taught cane seating. 
Soon the members were too great for one house and permis- 
sion was obtained from mill owners to partition off some 
unused space in the mill for a club room. One would scarcely 
believe how the activities and the numbers have grown— 
gymnasium work, whittling and scroll sawing for the boys, 
sewing and basket weaving for the girls, besides the entertain- 
ments and exhibitions which have made the “Club” a community 
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Windsor County Y. M.C. A. . 
GRACE AND STRENGTH AND SKILL IN ARCHERY 


A POWER IN UNIFYING THE YOUNG WOMEN OF WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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COURSES FOR PLAYGROUND WORKERS 


The New York Kindergarten Association in its Bulletin of 
Graduate Study announces two courses for playground workers, 
one consisting of ten lectures regarding the playground by Miss 
Blow, the other a course in games for use on the playground 
by Miss Cass. Courses closely allied to this work in psychology, 
Froebel’s mother play and occupations are also given. 

The New York Normal School of Physical Education an- 
nounces a course to be given by Montague Gammon, M.A., 
Director of Playgrounds, Trenton, N. J., on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday at 3.30 P. M. The class will mect at 308 West 59th 
Street. 

The course will consist of fifteen hours of lecture and fifteen 


hours of practice in games and folk dancing. 


The Social Center Association of America will hold a con- 


ference at Lawrence, Kansas, November 20-23. 
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SEARCHING THE WOODS AND MOUNTAINS 
AND STREAMS 


We ought to have some searching of the 
woods and mountains and streams for local 
legends and fairy stories. And if some seer 
of visions and teller of tales will bring out of 
those wilds well-written stories of wonderful 
sights and thrilling experiences and curious 
mysteries, we will not ask whether he found 
them or invented them. Wife and I will love 
our New England the better, and be thankful, 
and bid our children be thankful, if our work 
requires or permits us to live there a part or 
all of the time. 


REPoRT OF COMMITTEE ON COUNTRY 
CHuRCH ASSOCIATION, JANUARY, 1909. 
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